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1 1  Forum 

It’s  still  political  intervention 


12  Sesqui  Events 


Academic  Affairs 

looks  at  Canadian  studies  report 


As  a member  of  the  task  force  on 
Canadian  studies,  “John  Bassett 
kept  us  honest”,  the  task  force  chairman. 
Professor  Wilham  SayweU,  reported  to 
the' Academic  Affairs  Committee  at  its 
meeting  on  Sept.  29.  “Whenever  we  were 
dealing  with  academics,  he  insisted  they 
speak  Enghsh.” 

With  the  assistance  of  other  task  force 
members.  Prof.  Sa)rwell  answered  quest- 
ions about  the  report  for  well  over  an 
hour,  whereupon  the  committee  passed  a 
motion  to  the  effect  that  the  report 
go  next  to  the  vice-president  and 
provost,  who  will  be  responsible  for 
seeking  the  widest  degree  of  consultation 
possible  for  it,  and  for  delivering  a final 
report  to  the  committee  in  time  for  its  first 
meeting  in  January  1978. 

The  committee  also  heard  and  dis- 
cussed the  report  of  the  vice-president 
and  provost,  which  dealt  with  curriculum 
changes  approved  under  summer  au- 


thority for  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  and 
Landscape  Architecture,  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
among  other  items. 

Fischer  not  expelled 

The  provost  dso  reported  on  the  results 
of  his  appeal  to  the  Academic  Tribunal  in 
the  case  of  Steven  Fischer,  who,  as  a 
fourth  year  student,  was  charged  on  four 
coimts  of  plagiarism  and  cheating 
committed  during  the  1975-76  session. 

The  decision  of  the  tribunal  is  that  the 
original  sanction  of  a one  year  suspension 
be  changed  to  two  years,  the  maximum 
penalty  the  tribunal  may  award.  (An 
order  of  expulsion  would  have  required 
the  further  approval  of  Governing 
Council.) 

Provost  Chant  indicated  to  Academic 
Affairs  his  disappointment  at  this 
decision,  and  said  that  a number  of 
possible  reforms  to  the  Code  of  Behaviour 
Continued  on  page  2 


Another  library  strike? 


Negotiations  have  broken  off  between 
the  library  technicians’  union,  CUPE 
local  1230,  and  representatives  of  the 
University  administration,  according  to 
U of  T’s  head  of  labour  relations,  John 
Parker. 

The  conciliator’s  report  has  been  sub- 
mitted, and  the  Ministry  of  Labour  has 
agreed  to  supply  a mediator  in  order  to 
bring  the  two  sides  back  to  the  bargaining 
table. 

A general  membership  meeting  of  the 


union  local  is  being  held  at  Convocation 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4, 3-5  p.m.  inorder 
to  consider  the  administration’s  final 
offer.  The  union’s  negotiating  team  says  it 
feels  “this  is  a poor  offer”  that  should 
be  rejected. 

Though,  legally,  the  library  workers 
can  go  out  on  strike  at  midnight  on  Oct.  6, 
Parker  says  that  the  tenor  of  negotiations 
“isn’t  all  that  bad”  and  that  he  hopes  a 
strike  can  be  avoided. 


Bronowski  gift 
prompts  symposium 


he  University  has  acquired  the 
papers  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
scholars  of  this  century,  J acob  Bronowski, 
best  known  in  Canada  for  his  BBC  tele- 
vision series,  The  Ascent  of  Man. 

To  commemorate  the  gift,  a daylong 
Sesquicentennial  symposium,  whose 
theme  is  “The  Legacy  of  Jacob 
Bronowski”,  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
Oaober  17.* 

The  collection,  consisting  of 
Bronowski’s  books,  essays,  lectures,  and 
films,  as  well  as  most  of  his  professional 
papers,  was  donated  to  the  University  by 
the  scholar’s  widow,  Rita  Bronowski. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1974,  Dr. 
Bronowski  was  a senior  fellow  of  the  Salk 
Institute  for  Biological  Studies,  in  San 
Diego,  California,  where  he  was  working 
on  the  problem  of  human  specificity  — 
what  it  is  that  makes  human  beings  dif- 
ferent from  other  species.  He  had  wide- 
ranging  interests  in  the  history  and  philo- 
sophy of  science,  in  literature,  linguistics, 
and  many  other  intellectual  fields. 

At  U of  T,  as  well  as  at  other  Ontario 
universities,  there  has  been  a keen  interest 
in  “scientific  humanism”,  a concept  that 
dominates  much  of  Bronowski’s  work. 
This  interest  was  a key  factor  in  the 
selection  of  the  University  as  the  reposi- 
tory for  the  collection,  says  Dr.  B3nron 


Wall  of  the  Institute  for  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology. 

The  Bronowski  papers  are  housed  in 
the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library, 
where  a selection  of  printed  materials 
and  manuscripts  from  the  collection  will 
be  exhibited  October  3-28. 

*A  symposium  on 
the  interpretation 
of  science 

The  symposium  will  begin  with  a plenary 
session  on  “Jacob  Bronowski  and  His 
Work”  to  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building  from  10  a.m. 
to  12  noon.  Dean  James  Ham,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  will  act  as  chairman 
and  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Omond  Solandt, 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies; 
Aubrey  Singer,  BBC  2,  London;  and 
Lister  Sinclair,  CBC,  Toronto. 

In  the  afternoon,  two  concurrent 
sessions  will  begin  at  2 p.m. 

Two  Bronowski  films,  introduced  by 
Lister  Sinclair  and  Aubrey  Singer,  will 
be  shown  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building. 

Continued  on  page  2 
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Job  Openings 


Lost  your  raincoat? 

try  this  department 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  atthe  University.  Interested  applicants  should  read 
the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
personnel  office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name 
of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-5468;  (3)  Manfred  Wewers, 
978-4834;  (4)  Ann  Sarsfield,  978-2112;  (5)  Beverley  Chennell,  978-7308. 

Secretary  I ($8,180  — 9,620  — 1 1,070) 

Student  Awards  (2),  Faculty  office.  Arts  & Science  (1),  Faculty  of  Education  (1), 
Centre  for  Study  of  Materials  (5),  Woodsworth  (2) 

Secretary  II  ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

New  CoUege-atypical  (2),  New  College  (2) 

Dental  Assistant  ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

Dentistry  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  I ($9,000  — 10,590  — 12,180) 

Zoology  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  II  ($1 1,010  — 12,960  — 14,900) 

Surgery  (1),  Medicine  (1) 

Electron  Microscopist  II  ($1 1,010  — 12,960  — 14,900) 

Pathology  (1) 

Administrative  Assistant  I ($9,900  — 11,650  — 13,400) 

Physical  & Health  Education  (1) 

Administrative  Assistant  II  ($12,160  — 15,130  — 17,400) 

New  College  (2) 

User  Representative  ($19,490  — 22,930  — 26,370) 

Student  Record  Services  ( 1 ) 

Graphic  Artist  HI  ($1 1,010  — 12,960  — 14,900) 

Civil  Engineering  (5) 

Programmer  III  ($  1 5,820  — 1 8,620  — 2 1 ,4 1 0) 

Business  Information  Systems  (5) 

Cook  General  ($8,180  — 9,620  — 1 1,070  pro-rated  for  20  hrs.  per  week) 

Banting  & Best-p/t,  sessional  (2) 


When  your  umbrella  has  walked,  your 
galoshes  have  strayed,  and  your  raincoat 
is  nowhere  to  be  found,  it  is  time  to 
contact  the  campus  lost  and  foimd  de- 
partment at  the  University  Police  Office, 
581  Spadina  Avenue,  telephone 
978-2323. 

The  police  maintain  a 24-hour  lost  and 
found  service  for  valuables;  other  items 
such  as  sweaters,  notebooks  and  gloves 
may  be  retrieved  only  during  normal 
office  hours.  Books  usually  belong  to  the 
libraries,  the  lost  and  fovmd  staff  ex- 
plains wryly,  and  they  are  returned 
immediately.  Although  a receipt  is  kept, 
bicycles  are  sent  to  52  Division  of  the 
Metro  Toronto  Police. 

Most  articles  are  discovered  by  care- 
takers who  turn  them  over  to  the  campus 
cops,  it  seems.  But  the  police  office  also 


Bronowski  gift 

Continued  from  page  1 

And  “Science  as  a Liberal  Art”  will 
provide  the  subject  matter  for  papers 
to  be  given  at  an  open  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Society  for  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Upper  Canada  Branch.  Chairman  for  the 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  lecture 
theatre  at  the  Faculty  of  Library 
Science,  will  be  Dr.  Byron  Wall  of  the 
Institute  for  the  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Science  and  Technology.  Com- 
mentator will  be  Dean  Tom  Settle  of 
the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  University 


Hall  Porter  ($5.40  per  hour) 
Hart  House  (5) 


Academic  Affairs 

Continued  from  page  1 


serves  as  a central  lost  and  found  when  the 
colleaions  accumulating  in  various 
buildings  are  housecleaned.  Consequent- 
ly, every  two  or  three  months,  bags  of 
unretrieved  items  may  be  shipped  over  by 
the  Hart  House  hall  porter,  or  sent  from 
the  Robarts’  lost  and  found  in  room 
2005,  for  example. 

The  loot  is  normally  kept  an  average  of 
three  to  six  months  and  then  discarded: 
clothes  to  the  University  Settlement 
House,  glasses  to  the  CNIB,  and  other 
flotsam  and  jetsam  to  the  dump. 

The  amazing  thing,  says  the  lost  and 
found  staff,  is  that  people  take  so  long  to 
come  searching.  One  recent  inquirer  ar- 
rived eight  months  after  losing  his  rain- 
coat — and,  to  the  credit  of  the  campus 
lost  and  found,  it  was  safely  there  waiting 
for  him. 


of  Guelph. 

A reception  from  5 to  6 p.m.  in  the 
Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library  will 
give  those  attending  the  symposium  an 
opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  items 
from  the  Bronowski  collection. 

Professor  David  Suzuki,  University  of 
British  Columbia,  and  host  of  the  CBC 
programs  Science  Magazine  and  Quirks 
and  Quarks,  will  address  the  final  session 
at  8.30  p.m.  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Medicd  Sciences  Building. 


Research  News 


Survey  of  northern  research 
Professor  Donald  MacKay  of  the 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 
has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a 
review  of  northern  (Arctic  and  Subarctic) 
research  work  at  U of  T.  The  objective  of 
the  study  is  to  be  able  to  pubhcize  the 
University’s  recent  contributions  in  this 
area,  with  the  hope  of  facilitating 
northern  research  funding.  Individuals 
who  wish  to  ensure  that  their  work  is 
included  in  the  survey  should  contact 
Sally  Peterson  at  978-4019. 

OCTRF-Lottery  research  program 

While  the  Ontario  Cancer  Treatment  and 
Research  Foundation’s  regular  appli- 
cation deadhne  is  October  15,  certain 
research  projects  may  be  ehgible  for 
support  from  provincial  lottery  funds 
awarded  the  foundation.  Fora  deadline  of 
October  24,  the  foundation  will  receive 
proposals  on  the  standard  application 
forms,  but  marked  Lottery  Competition, 
for  newly-initiated  cUnically-oriented 
studies  requiring  no  more  than  two  years 
of  support.  Call  978-2163  for  assistance. 

Research  Board  meeting 

The  University  Research  Board  will  hold 
its  first  meeting  in  1977-78  at  2 p.m., 
Wednesday,  Ort.  12,  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Galbraith  Building. 
President  John  Evans  wiU  comment  on 
the  state  of  external  funding  of  research 
and  the  anticipated  impact  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Chairmen  of  board  committees, 
including  the  newly  organized  U ni  versity 
Biosafety  Committee  and  the  new 
Committee  on  Ethics  in  Research  and 
Scholarship,  will  describe  recent  devel- 
opments in  their  areas  of  responsibihty. 
Dr.  T.C.  Clark  will  report  on  new  grants 
programs  and  on  the  work  of  ORA. 


Meetings  of  the  board  are  open  to  the 
University  community. 

New  NRC  booklets 
and  application  forms 

The  National  research  Coxmcil’s  guide- 
lines hoo)sltX  Awards  to  University 
Staff  1978  and  new  application  forms 
have  been  received  at  ORA. 

Researchers  who  have  on-going  grants 
will  be  sent  “request  for  next  instalment” 
forms  directly  from  NRC  for  second-  and 
third-year  payments  but  these  will  need 
to  be  signed  by  the  principal  investigator, 
departmental  chairman,  and  director  of 
ORA  before  being  sent  to  the  NRC  by 
November  15. 

New  apphcation  forms  may  not  be 
used  for  requests  for  supplements  to  on- 
going operating  grants. 

New  apphcants  should  note  especially 
that  both  a personal  data  form  and  a 
separate  list  of  three  referees  should 
acompany  the  application.  For  infor- 
mation, call  978-2495. 


Trinity  book  sale 

The  second  annual  book  sale  sponsored 
by  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  Trinity 
College,  will  be  held  in  Seeley  Hall, 
Trinity  College  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  25  from 
7 p.m.  to  10  p.m.  and  Wednesday,  Oct.  26 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  The  admission  fee 
on  opening  night  will  be  50C  and  refresh- 
ments will  be  served. 

Donations  of  books  — either  hard- 
cover or  paperback  — are  welcome.  All 
proceeds  of  the  sale  will  be  given  directly 
to  the  library.  Last  year’s  proceeds  were 
$2,100.  For  further  information,  please 
call  978-2651  or  762-7079. 


are  currently  being  examined.  Among 
them  is  a suggestion  that  the  tribunal  be 
permitted  to  impose  a longer  period  of 
suspension. 

He  said  that  the  examination  of  the 
code  began  before  the  Fischer  case,  and 
that  he  hoped  the  results  would  be 
available  for  consideration  by  the 
committee  by  the  end  of  October. 
“Rubber  stamping”  appointments 
On  another  matter,  the  procedures 
involved  in  the  committee’s  approval  of 
major  academic  appointments,  many 
members  expressed  their  dissatisfaction 
at  having  to  “rubber  stamp”  the  appoint- 
ments of  academic  administrators,  some 
of  whom  have  already  taken  up  their 
duties  before  the  committee  is  ever 
consulted. 

“By  requiring  the  cachet  of  this 
committee,”  Dr.  Chant  responded,  “you 
are  making  it  clear  that  the  appointees 
are  not  just  the  creatures  of  a particular 
dean  or  of  the  provost.” 

Various  comments  indicated  that  the 
matter  is  likely  to  come  up  again. 

Canadian  studies  report 
Discussion  of  the  Canadian  studies  task 
force  report  touched  on  several  of  its 
aspects  (see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  26  for  sum- 
mary). 

Asked  by  Professor  M.R.  Marrus 
about  the  chapter  concerning  Canadian 
studies  at  the  pre-university  level  (the 
report  stresses  “the  danger  of  overkill”). 
Prof.  Saywell  said  its  recommendations 
came  out  of  a meeting  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  of 
the  Faculty  of  Education. 

Professor  J.M.S.  Careless,  Depart- 
ment of  History,  told  the  committee  that 
“some  discredited  ideas  of  the  mid- 
Sixties  have,  through  the  inertia  of 
bureaucracy,  finally  reached  the  hght  of 
day”,  with  the  resiilt  that,  in  the  schools, 
“things  are  definitely  going  downhill  in  a 
very  serious  way”. 

Read  French  or  speak  it? 

Of  the  report’s  first  recommendation, 
that  U of  T impose  an  admission  require- 
ment of  Grade  13  French  for  all  candi- 
dates seeking  admission  to  the  Faculty 


of  Arts  and  Science  in  the  fall  of  1982, 
President  John  Evans  wondered  whether 
it  was  “the  literary  element  that  was 
deemed  to  be  most  important,  or  was  it 
communication? 

“I  worry,”  the  President  said,  “that 
some  students  might  see  this  as  a hurdle 
to  pass,  and  then  place  it  behind  them  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  safely  forgotten.” 

Prof.  Saywell  replied  that  “the  single, 
strongest  presentation  to  the  task  force 
was  that  students  at  both  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels  simply 
could  not  read  the  literature”. 

Task  force  member  Professor  David 
Hayne,  Department  of  French,  said  that, 
as  someone  who  teaches  first  year  classes, 
he  could  testify  that  most  students,  when 
they  arrive  at  the  University,  do  have  a 
minimal  speaking  knowledge  of  French. 
“We  are  not  quite  as  satisfied  that  they 
can  read  it,”  he  said. 

Dean  Bernard  Etkin,  Faculty  of  Ap- 
pUed  Science  and  Engineering,  said  he 
was  unclear  as  to  whether  the  report  dis- 
tinguished between  the  need  for  French 
as  an  academic  discipline  and  the  feeling 
that  a general  knowledge  of  French 
would  contribute  to  national  unity.  He 
said  he  could  not  understand  why  the 
recommendation  was  restricted  to  stu- 
dents in  arts  and  science. 

Prof.  Saywell  replied  that  he  was  de- 
lighted that  Dean  Etkin,  in  particular, 
had  an  interest  in  broadening  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Bureaucracy  task  force? 

After  a lengthy,  often  heated,  discussion 
on  how  long  it  should  take  the  divisions  of 
the  University,  and  the  senior  admin- 
istration, to  comment  on  the  task  force 
report,  so  that  a final  report  can  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  provost,  a disgnmtled  John 
Bassett  said,  “Maybe  we  ought  to  set  upa 
task  force  to  investigate  the  bureaucracy 
around  here.” 

Undergraduate  student  Michael 
Treacy  chaired  the  meeting  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman.  Professor 
Michael  Bliss. 

The  next  meeting  of  Academic  Affairs 
is  Oct.  13. 
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Caveat  emptor 


Saving  infants  from  retardation 


in  real  estate  transactions  may  soon  be 
diminished  by  these  researchers 


Buyers  and  sellers  of  residential  housing 
are  frequently  shocked  by  the  amount 
they  have  to  pay  in  transaction  costs,  and 
confused  concerning  exactly  what  they 
are  paying  for.  Law  professors  J.  Robert 
S . Prichard  and  Bar  ry  J . Reiter  are  study- 
ing these  transactions  to  find  out  what 
consumers  must  pay,  whether  the  costs 
can  be  reduced  and  how  consumers  can 
make  the  best  possible  choice  of  real  estate 
agent,  lawyer,  and  lender. 

With  the  help  of  Michael  Goldberg,  an 
urban  economist  from  UBC,  and  law  pro- 
fessor Francine  Vallee-Oullet  from 
McGill,  the  pair  will  look  at  such  things 
as  lawyers’  fees,  notaries’  fees,  real  estate 
commissions,  systematic  costs  (such  as 
search  and  registration  charges), 
mortgage  brokers’  fees,  mortgage  admin- 
istration fees,  appraisal  costs,  survey 
costs,  adjustments,  transfer  payments, 
and  other  expenses. 

Having  examined  what  the  costs  are, 
the  research  team  will  then  do  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  “industries”  which  impose 
costs  on  the  buyer  or  seller,  ascertain 


what  the  charges  are  paying  for,  and  try  to 
determine  how  they  might  be  reduced. 

Information  on  transaction  costs  will 
be  sought  from  members  of  the  “indus- 
tries” concerned  as  well  as  from  in- 
dividual buyers  and  sellers.  Although  the 
main  source  of  cost  information  will  be 
the  records  kept  by  lawyers,  notaries  and 
real  estate  agents,  buyers  and  sellers  will 
be  interviewed  for  factual  data  and  for 
their  perceptions  and  understanding  of 
the  transaction  process. 

The  research  team  hopes  that  its  study 
will  contribute  to  consumer  education 
and  could  eventually  lead  to  changes  in 
the  transaction  process  if  deficiencies  are 
identified. 

Professor  Reiter  beheves  that  there  are 
people  within  the  University  who  could 
contribute  to  this  project,  particularly 
about  ways  to  redress  difficulties  that 
the  empirical  research  turns  up,  and 
would  appreciate  responses  from  these 
individuals. 


Garden  of  Eden 

will  soon  yield  to  twentieth-century 
technology  and  agriculture 


“The  future  of  Iraq  lies  not  in  its  oil 
which  will  eventually  run  out,  but  in 
the  fertile  agricultural  areas  by  which  it 
has  supported  itself  for  thousands  of 
years,”  says  Prof.  Albertine  Jwaideh,  of 
the  Department  of  Middle  East  and 
Islamic  Studies. 

In  her  research  into  Iraqi  land  reforms 
Prof.  Jwaideh  has  broken  new  ground. 
She  was  granted  access  to  highly  clas- 
sified Iraqi  archives  in  Baghdad  and 
India,  and  spent  seven  months  persuad- 
ing the  Turldsh  government  to  let  her  see 
the  Ottoman  archives.  In  addition,  she 
was  the  first  person  granted  this  privilege 
and  in  so  doing  opened  the  doors  of  a valu- 
able repository  of  information. 

The  Iraqi  government  is  trying  to  find 
an  equitable  solution  to  problems  arising 
from  one  of  the  most  complicated  land 
tenure  systems  in  the  world.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  people  practise  the  traditional 
methods  they  have  used  for  five  millennia 
— although  not  always  with  the  sanction 
of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  says  Prof. 
Jwaideh,  there  are  lands  held  under  the 
legal  rights  deriving  from  the  Ottoman 


A reed  house  in  the  marsh  is 
home  to  these  Iraquis 


Land  Code,  superimposed  on  the  tradi- 
tional system  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

“The  government  is  trying  to  reform 
the  law  to  protect  the  rights  of  those  who 
till,  but  do  not  own  land,”  she  says.  “But 
reform  that  will  meet  the  demands  of 
Mesopotamian  agriculture  — while  vil- 
lages are  being  built  and  education,  roads 
and  communications  are  being  intro- 
duced — is  extremely  difficult.” 

Today  the  Iraqi  government  is  giving 
top  priority  to  developing  agriculture  in 
the  6,000  square  miles  of  what  is  probably 
the  world’s  largest  freshwater  marshland. 
Prof.  Jwaideh  has  made  several  field  trips 
to  this  area  in  southern  Iraq.  “It  forms  an 
almost  inaccessible  patchwork  of  reed- 
beds,  lagoons,  and  water  courses,  dotted 
with  floating  islands,  villages,  and  rice 
fields,”  she  explains .“  Once  the  habitat  of 
the  ancient  Sumerians,  it  is  locally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  original  Garden  of  Eden.” 


A good  supply  of  oxygen  is  the  unborn 
baby’s  best  friend.  Aai  insufficient  supply 
of  the  vital  gas  can  cause  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

Dr.  Leslie  Organ,  a physician  and  engi- 
neer in  the  Department  of  Physiology,  is 
using  non-in vasive  techniques  — electro- 
cardiography and  Doppler  ultrasound  — 
to  monitor  the  fetal  heart  function  during 
the  last  weeks  of  pregnancy  and  the  hours 
of  labour. 

“A  chronic  low  oxygen  supply  in  the 
fetus  may  cause  varying  degrees  of  brain 
damage,”  says  Dr.  Organ.  “By  monitor- 
ing the  fetal  heart,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
determine  when  it  is  safe  to  allow  a 
delivery  to  proceed  normally,  or  when 
performing  a Caesarian  section  might  en- 
sure that  a chUd  is  born  with  his 
God-given  potential.” 

The  electrocardiograph’s  electrodes 
and  the  ultrasound’s  sensors  are  taped  to 
the  mother’s  abdomen  to  gather  vital  in- 
formation during  the  “pre-ejection 
period”,  the  time-interval  from  the 
beginning  of  the  electrical  impulse  in  the 
ventricle  to  the  opening  of  the  aortic 
valve. 

“In  the  fetal  lamb,  we  have  found  that 
this  phase  is  sensitive  to  inadequate  levels 
of  oxygen  and  is  actually  shortened  with  a 
decrease  of  the  gas,”  Dr.  Organ  explains. 


Dr.  Leslis  Organ  and  the  bank  of  machines 
used  to  monitor  the  fetal  heart 


Of  the  1 50  patients  seen  in  the  first  year 
of  the  study,  those  with  a shortened  pre- 
ejection period  had  more  complications 
during  pregnancy  and  delivery  — a result 
that  correlates  with  the  findings  in  animal 
experiments. 

In  collaboration  with  his  team.  Dr. 
Abraham  Bernstein,  an  obstetrician,  and 
Alison  Fumell,  a registered  nurse.  Dr. 
Organ  will  be  continuing  the  study  at  the 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  for  a further  year. 
It  is  supported  by  the  Physicians’ 
Services  Foundation. 
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The  near  dismissal  of  Professor  Underhill 

academic  freedom  at  U of  T was  put  to  the  test  in  the  early  Forties  when 
Frank  Underhill,  an  outspoken  history  professor,  was  almost  forced  to  resign 


by  Carl  Berger* 

Underhill’s  sarcastic  articles  on  Canadian 
foreign  policy  precipitated  a crisis  over 
academic  freedom  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1940-1.  The  episode  brought 
to  a head  a number  of  tendencies  in  the 
relationship  between  the  radical  intel- 
lectual and  conservative  University  ad- 
ministrators and  politicians  that  had 
developed  during  the  thirties.  The 
temper  of  the  decade  was  fearful  and 
repressive  and  there  were  frequent 
denunciations  of  the  “atheists”  and 
“communists”  teaching  in  universities. 
In  1931  the  Toronto  Police  Commission 
tried  to  prevent  a meeting  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  a peace 
organization,  by  passing  a resolution 
forbidding  the  use  of  any  public  hall  in  the 
city  for  the  discussion  of  any  subject  that 
might  foment  or  be  the  occasion  for  a dis- 
turbance. When  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  University  — including 
Underhill,  Innis,  Creighton,  Cassidy, 
Fairley,  and  Martin  — signed  a petition 
denouncing  this  infringement  on  free- 
dom of  assembly  and  free  speech, 
the  Board  of  Governors  disassociated  the 
University  from  this  stand.  Local  papers 
immediately  identified  the  signatories  of 
the  statement  with  Bolshevism  and  noted 
solicitously  that  thoughtful  parents 
would  hesitate  to  send  their  offspring  to 
such  an  institution.  When  Sir  Edward 
Beatty,  president  of  the  CPR,  was  given 
an  honorary  degree  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  in  1935,  he  used  the 
occasion  to  denoimce  the  teaching  of 
socialism  by  academics,  especially 
yoimger  economists. 


Professor  Carl  Berger,  Department  of  History 


*excerpted  from  “Frank  Underhill: 
History  as  Political  Criticism”, 
chapter  three  of  The  Writing  of 
Canadian  History  (winner  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General’s  Award  for  non- 
fiction), published  by  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press. 


It  was  a difficult  period  for  professors 
who  were  intimately  associated  with  the 
League  for  Social  Reconstruction  (LSR) 
andCCF.  In  1933  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  United  Theological  College  refused  to 
renew  the  appointment  of  King  Gordon 
on  the  grounds  of  economy,  even  though 
the  General  Coimcil  of  the  United 
Church  recommended  that  he  be  re- 
tained. When  he  was  dismissed  in  1934, 
some  thought  the  real  reasons  were  his 
radical  views.  When  W.H.  Alexander, 
head  of  the  Classics  Department  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  was  nominated  to 
contest  the  West  Edmonton  seat  for  the 
CCF,  the  Board  of  Governors  prohibited 
all  members  of  the  faculty  from  running 
for  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  De- 
mands for  the  disciplining  of  Carlyle 
King  of  the  University  of  Saskatchewan 
followed  an  address  he  gave  to  a service 
club  in  1938  urging  that  Canada  not  be- 
come involved  in  another  war  to  defend 
British  possessions.  The  editor  of  the  stu- 
dent newspaper  in  the  same  institution 
was  dismissed  by  the  student  council  for 
writing  in  a Remembrance  Day  issue  that 
the  soldiers  had  been  led  like  sheep  to  the 
slaughter  in  the  First  World  War.  An 
example  of  the  more  extreme  vigilante 
attitude  was  the  action  of  the  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  Stewart 
Wallace,  who  dropped  the  library’s  sub- 
scription to  the  New  Republic  in  1937 
because  it  contained  an  article  on  the 
monarchy,  written  by  a British  socialist, 
that  he  found  inconsistent  with  his  own 
oath  of  allegiance. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere the  freedom  of  the  academic 
should  become  an  issue.  The  most 
generally  accepted  definition  of  academic 
freedom  in  Underhill’s  University  had 
had  been  given  by  President  Sir  Robert 
Falconer  in  1922:  it  was  the  freedom 
for  a professor  to  pursue  his  investi- 
gations and  to  teach  without  interference 
from  state  authorities . However,  F alconer 
expressed  the  ingrained  caution  of  the 
experienced  administrator  — remem- 
bering the  not-so-distant  days  when 
political  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  University  was  common  — 
when  he  stressed  the  limits  on  the  partici- 
pation of  academics  in  other  and,  in  his 
mind,  essentially  unrelated  activities. 
The  preservation  of  academic  freedom 
within  the  University  necessitated  the 
curtailment  of  the  rights  of  a professor 
as  a citizen.  Since  the  institution 
depended  on  the  government  for  finan- 
cid  support,  it  was  essential  that  no 
faculty  member  be  guilty  of  political 
partisanship.  The  welfare  of  the  Univer- 
sity depended  on  the  goodwill  of  the  en- 
tire community,  and  an  academic  who 
made  inflammatory  political  statements 


endangered  the  very  institutional  basis 
of  genuine  academic  freedom.  In  1931 
Falconer  disapproved  of  Underhill’s 
“political  journalism”  on  these  grounds. 
When  Underhill  objected  that  professors 
in  the  United  States  and  Britain 
frequently  participated  in  political 
debate.  Falconer  countered  that  the 
practice  in  independent  British  univer- 
sities and  privately  endowed  American 
ones  could  not  be  taken  as  models  of  what 
could  be  done  at  Toronto.  He  evaded, 
however,  Underhill’s  point  that  political 
journalism  was  not  a new  activity,  for 
George  Wrong  had  written  for  the 
Globe  and  Chester  Martin  for  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press.  Perhaps  the  real 
objection  to  Underhill’s  journalism  was 
his  extravagant  and  irritating  manner  of 
attack.  Wrong  for  one  admitted  to  him  in 
1933  that  it  was  true  that  those  who 
assailed  things  as  they  were  had  a more 
difficult  time  than  those  who  pliantly 
accepted  the  established  order,  and  he 
said  that  Underhill  had  a perfect  right  to 
his  opinions.  But  Wrong  added  that 
academic  freedom  was  the  freedom  to 
search  for  truth  and  that  its  essential 
purpose  was  to  protect  the  University 
from  the  very  p>olitical  spirit  Underhill 
sought  to  perpetuate  within  it.  Character- 
istically he  found  Underhill’s  maimer 
of  expression  more  deplorable  than  what 
he  was  actually  saying. 

In  making  his  case  for  the  academic’s 
involvement  in  politics,  Underhill  was 
implicitly  extending  the  application  of 
academic  freedom  beyond  what  was 
acceptable  to  traditionalists  like  Falconer 
and  Wrong.  The  logical  corollary  of  his 
insistence  on  intellectual  leadership  and 
radical  social  action  was  to  challenge  the 
status  quo  that  Falconer  and  Wrong  took 
for  granted.  From  Underhill’s  point 
of  view  the  freedom  to  search  for  truth 
within  the  confines  of  the  University  was 
a hollow  freedom  indeed  when  it  assumed 
a political  quietism  and  even  a reluctance 
to  defend  openly  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  speech. 

Underhill  was  involved  in  a number 
of  skirmishes  over  his  statements  in  radio 
addresses  and  articles.  In  the  spring  of 
1937  he  published  an  isolationist  article  in 
Maclean's  Magazine,  and  m a radio  broad- 
cast he  remarked  on  the  influence  of 
mining  millionaires  on  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  noting  the 
implied  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  objects  of  his  criticism  were  two  men 
who  had  made  their  fortunes  in  the 
mining  business:  William  H.  Wright,  the 
owner  of  the  paper,  and  George 
McCullagh,  its  publisher.  The  tempes- 
tuous McCullagh  was  a friend  of  the 
Premier  of  Ontario,  Mitchell  Hepburn, 
and  had  been  appointed  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  University.  His 
appointment  in  fact  mirrored  a change  in 
the  composition  of  that  body  that  was 
hastened  in  the  Hepburn  years.  In  in- 
spirational radio  addresses  and  through 
his  own  Leadership  League,  McCullagh 
advocated  a total  Canadian  commitment 
to  support  Britain,  a national  govern- 
ment, a reduction  in  both  government 
expenditures  and  the  civil  service,  and  a 
rededication  to  the  old-fashioned  virtues 


of  Horatio  Alger.  After  an  editorial  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  urged  that  Underhill  be 
denied  the  facilities  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  and  intimated 
that  he  should  be  investigated  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Underhill  promised 
H.J.  Cody,  Falconer’s  successor,  that  he 
would  try  to  avoid  undesirable  publicity 
by  being  careful  about  the  way  in  which 
he  expressed  himself  in  public. 

In  April  1939  Hepburn  and  the  leader 
of  the  opposition,  George  Drew,  attacked 
George  Grube,  a member  of  the  LSR  — 
referred  to  by  Hepburn  as  “that  foreigner 
Grube”  — for  declaring  at  a CCF  meet- 
ing that  the  Canadian  defence  budget 
was  a waste  of  public  funds  in  the  interests 
of  British  imperialism.  Underhill  was  also 
denounced  for  his  statements  that  the 
poppies  in  Flanders  fields  no  longer  held 
any  attraction  for  Canadians  and  that  we 
should  thumb  our  noses  when  asked  to 
participate  in  another  European  war. 
Underhill’s  remarks  had  been  made  years 
before  but  had  been  recently  quoted  in  a 
survey  of  Canadian  foreign  policy, 
Canada  Looks  Abroad  (1938)  by  R.A. 
MacKay  and  E.B.  Rogers,  as  an  example 
of  isolationist  opinion.  Hepburn  pro- 
mised provincial  action.  While  Grube 
was  not  subject  to  disciplinary  action  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  because  of  the 
independence  of  Trinity  College,  where 
he  taught,  Underhillwas  asked  to  explain 
his  statements  and  to  say  whether  they 
were  published  accurately  and  with  his 
knowledge.  An  attack  on  him  in  the 
legislature  took  place  during  the  debate 
on  the  education  budget.  The  implica- 
tions were  obvious.  After  Underhill  was 
interviewed  by  Cody  and  representatives 
of  the  board,  and  strong  representations 
were  made  by  a number  of  senior 
academics  — including  Malcolm 
Wallace,  the  principal  of  University 
College,  and  Innis  and  Martin,  who 
warned  Cody  that  if  he  gave  way  his 
career  would  be  over  as  far  as  the  staff 
was  concerned  — the  case  was  dropped. 
Underhill  submitted  a statement  of  his 
military-service  record,  satisfactorily 
explained  the  origins  of  the  offending 
sentences,  and  regretted  using  phrases 
that  could  be  taken  by  some  people  as 
expressions  of  contempt  for  the  Canadian 
soldiers  who  died  in  the  war.  He  also 
promised  that  in  future  he  would  behave 
as  reasonable  men  would  expect  a pro- 
fessor to  behave,  but  he  could  not 
guarantee  that  his  public  comments 
would  not  again  be  taken  out  of  context 
and  used  against  him.  Underhill  was  a 
watched  man:  six  months  later  he  was 
questioned  again  about  opinions  exr 
pressed  at  a University  banquet  on  the 
necessity  to  preserve  freedom  of  speech  in 
wartime. 


Underhill’s  final  and  most  serious 
clash  with  the  University  authorities 
arose  from  a speech  he  delivered  at  the 
YMCA  Institute  of  Politics  and  Eco- 
nomics on  August  23,  1940  at  Lake 
Couchiching.  He  spoke  without  a com- 
plete text,  but  the  substance  of  what  he 
had  to  say  had  been  prepared  as  an  article 
for  the  Forum  just  before,  and  10  days 
after  the  speech  he  committed  to  paper 
what  he  remembered.  The  gist  of  his 
argument  was  that  the  Ogdensburg 
agreement,  which  set  up  a permanent 
joint  board  for  North  American  defence, 
signalized  a new  era  in  Canadian  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Canada  had  gone  to  war  to  demonstrate 
its  identity  of  interests  with  Britain,  but 
the  fall  of  France  and  the  altered  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  meant  that  its  new 
loyalty  was  to  its  own  defence  in  North 
America  in  alliance  with  the  American 
republic.  No  matter  what  the  outcome  of 
the  Second  World  War,  Underhill  con- 
tended, British  power  would  decline  and 
Canadian  security  would  more  and  more 
depend  upon  co-operation  on  the  conti- 


nent. The  Canadian  Press  sununary  of 
this  sj)eech  reported  Underhill  as 
saying  that:  “We  now  have  two  loyalties 
— one  to  Britain  and  the  other  to  North 
America.  I venture  to  say  it  is  the  second. 
North  America,  that  is  going  to  be 
supreme  now . The  relative  significance  of 
Britain  is  going  to  sink,  no  matter  what 
happens.”  This  version  of  his  speech  was 
reported  in  the  Toronto  press,  and  again 
demands  were  made  for  his  dismissal. 

Whether  Underhill  spiced  his  address 
with  extravagant  invective  cannot  be 
proven,  though  it  is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibihty.  Those  who  had 
been  irritated  by  his  remarks  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  probably  associated 
his  very  name  with  suggestions  for 
thumbing  a nose  at  Britain  and  shooting 
the  British  flag  full  of  holes  to  let  the 
air  of  liberty  in.  Arthur  Meighen  pre- 
diaably  wrote  to  the  minister  of  justice 
urging  that  Underhill  be  interned  for  the 
negative  effect  his  words  would  have  on 
recruiting.  No  stenographic  report  of 
Underhill’s  address  was  made,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 


the  University,  Dr.  D.  Bruce  Macdonald, 
stated  that  no  action  would  be  taken  and 
that  Underhill  had  submitted  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  he  was  pro-British 
and  wanted  Britain  to  win  the  war. 
Underhill’s  case  had  been  strengthened 
by  student  testimonials  to  his  teaching 
and  by  professorial  representation  on 
behalf  of  academic  freedom.  He  promised 
Cody  that  he  would  make  no  public 
speeches  for  a year.  The  case,  it  appeared, 
was  settled. 

Suddenly,  in  January  1941,  the  Board 
of  Governors  asked  Underhill  to  resign 
because  his  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity was  causing  it  adverse  publicity  and 
harm.  It  is  imclear  who  initiated  this 
demand.  Members  of  the  board  allegedly 
intimated  that  Hepburn  was  behind  it 
and  that  the  issue  was  connected  with  the 
education  budget.  Hepburn  denied  this, 
and  his  acting  minister  of  education 
declared  that  he  had  made  a private  call 
to  Cody  urging  the  University  to  drop  the 
matter.  Underhill  himself  was  convinced 
that  Hepburn’s  appointees  on  the  board, 
McCuUagh’s  henchmen,  were  the  real 
villains.  At  any  rate  Underhill  denied 
that  public  opinion  was  against  him  or 
that  he  had  ever  made  a gentleman’s 
agreement  several  years  before  not  to 
speak  in  public.  He  was  not  charged  with  a 
specific  transgression  but  with  being  a 
trouble-maker.  “For  the  past  thirteen 
years,”  Cody  explained,  “Mr.  Under- 
hill’s personality  and  methods  of  pub- 
licaly  expressing  himself  outside  the 
University  had  been  brought  before  my 
predecessor  and  myself  and  before  the 
Board  of  Governors.  The  board  is  once 
more  engaged  in  discussing  Mr.  Under- 
hill’s personality,  not  on  his  Couchiching 
speech,  but  on  Ws  general  record.”  Pri- 
vately Underhill  began  to  explore  the 
prospects  of  a position  in  an  American 
university  or  in  the  Ottawa  bureaucracy. 

His  chief  defenders,  apart  from  a 
‘delegation  of  professors,  were  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  who 
constituted  themselves  a committee  to 
interview  other  members:  J.M.  Mac- 
donneU  of  the  National  Trust  Company 
and  J . S . McLean  of  Canada  Packers,  who 
had  hosted  the  Historical  Club.  In  1935 
Underhill  had  sent  copies  of  the  LSR’s 
Social  Planning  in  Canada  to  both  of  them. 
“I’m  certain  that  what  saved  me,” 
Underhill  told  the  Columbia  University 
historian  John  Bartlet  Brebner  after  the 
uproar  in  the  autumn,  “was  the  fear  that 
there  would  be  trouble  from  the  staff, 
plus  the  combination  of  Canada  Packers 
and  National  Trust  Co.  — who  happen 
to  be  much  more  important  in  the 
business  world  than  the  concerns  with 
which  most  of  the  governors  are 
connected.” 

The  contention  that  appeared  to  carry 


Underhill  emerged 
from  the  crisis  a shaken 
and  rather  chastened 
man 


most  weight  in  January  1941,  as  in  the 
autumn  of  1 940,  was  not  the  abstract  right 
to  academic  freedom  but  the  implications 
of  Underhill’s  dismissal  on  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States.  Canada  was 
at  war;  the  United  States  was  involved 
in  an  intense  debate  over  continued 
isolation  or  involvement.  It  was  feared 
that  the  Underhill  affair,  a small  matter  in 
itself,  might  be  used  by  isolationists  in  the 
republic  to  blacken  the  British  cause.  The 
situation  was  exceptionally  delicate. 
“Already,”  Brebner  told  Innis, 
“American  periodicals  have  made  a 
certain  amount  of  capital  out  of  Canadian 
restraints  on  public  expression,  and  anti- 
British  groups  have  pointed  to  Canada  in 
support  of  their  allegations  that  the 
British  can  be  as  dictatorial  as  anyone.” 
The  same  plea  for  restraint  was  made  by 
Hugh  Keenleyside,  an  official  in  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs,  whose 
assistance  Underhill  had  sought. 
Keenleyside  told  Cody  that  any  action 
against  Underhill  should  be  postponed 
until  the  international  crisis  had  passed. 
Mackenzie  King,  to  whom  Underhill  had 
sent  copies  of  his  Blake  essays,  O.D. 
Skelton,  and  other  figures  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  External  Affairs  followed  the  case 
closely.  Underhill  himself  was  convinced 
that  their  concern,  if  not  their  actual  in- 
tervention, was  crucial.  “The  argument 
which  told  most,”  he  said,  “was  that  it 
would  look  very  bad  in  the  United  States 
if  a Toronto  professor  should  be  fired  for 
being  pro-American  just  at  this  critical 
moment.”  Though  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors again  turned  their  attention  to 
Underhill  briefly  in  June  1941,  attempts 
to  force  his  resignation  or  dismissal  ended 
and  were  not  renewed. 

Underhill  emerged  from  this 
experience  a shaken  and  rather  chas- 
tened man.  His  personal  crisis  was  in  a 
way  the  reflection  in  an  individual  life  of 
the  general  crisis  of  the  war  and  the 
challenge  to  traditional  liberal  values 
that  he  had  all  too  often  taken  for  granted. 
His  intellect  was  anti-romantic  and  dis- 
trustful of  sentiment  and  emotion:  he  had 
dedicated  himself  to  exposing  the 
hiatus  between  the  publicly  accepted  and 
inherited  concepts  with  which  men  think 
and  the  realities  these  conceptions  tended 
to  obscure,  whether  they  were  in  politics, 
history,  or  foreign  policy.  What  li^ed  his 
criticism  of  Canadian  historical  writing, 
his  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the 
party  system,  his  democratic  socialism, 
and  his  isolationism  was  the  desire 
to  see  things  as  they  really  were  and  to 
ground  analysis  in  economic  facts . He  was 
more  impressive  as  a negative  critic  than 
as  a constructive  thinker  or  a creative 
writer  of  large-scale  projects.  Often,  as 
was  the  case  with  his  articles  on  foreign 
policy,  he  was  driven  to  extravagant 
ridicule  by  the  very  momentum  of  his 
rhetoric.  He  seemed  at  such  times  to  be  a 
facile  rather  than  an  original  critic,  simply 
chastizing  his  readers  with  the  latest 
revelations  from  the  New  Republic  or  the 
New  Statesman.  He  verged,  in  fact, 
toward  the  point  where  the  traditional 
liberal  institutions  and  freedoms  seemed 
merely  outmoded  cliches  to  be  sneered  at. 
During  the  Second  World  War  he  drew 
back  and  profoimdly  changed  his  mind. 


Like  it  or  not 


• • 


metric  is  here  to  stay 


Native  speakers  available 


We  learned  all  about  the  origins 

of  our  system  of  measures  in  public 
school:  how  the  space  between  the 
knuckles  on  one  of  King  Edgar’s  thumbs 
became  an  “inch”,  and  a thousand  double 
steps  taken  by  a Roman  soldier  became  a 
“mile”.  An  inexact,  inconsistent,  and 
illogical  system  — no  matter  that  we  have 
come  to  know  and  love  it. 

Enter  the  metric  system:  exact,  con- 
sistent, and  logical  to  a fault.  Not  only 
on  road  signs  and  in  weather  forecasts, 
but  here  at  U of  T,  too,  the  brave  new 
world  of  metric  is  upon  us. 

As  of  January  1978,  for  instance,  all 
construction  at  the  University  will  be 
done  according  to  an  expansion  of  the 
metric  system,  le  Systeme  International 
d’Unites,  or  5/ for  short.  Which  means 
the  Sandford  Fleming  Building  will  be 
restored  according  to  SI  measurements, 
something  that  no  doubt  would  have 
pleased  Fleming,  one  of  the  men  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  Standard 
Time. 

Sky  Jones,  manager  of  space  analysis 
for  Physical  Plant,  explains  that  in  con- 
struction there  are  two  ways  of  going 
metric.  In  “soft”  conversion,  labels  bear- 
ing the  (often  awkward)  equivalent 
metric  measurements  are  ^fixed  to  any 
and  all  construction  materials  in  stock.  In 
“hard”  conversion,  the  materials  are 
physically  altered  to  round  their  metric 
measurements  to  a conveniently  even 
number. 

Whether  you  opt  for  “hard”  or  “soft” 
presumably  depends  on  whether  you’re 
faced  with  a forest  of  I-beams  or  a small 
quantity  of  fibreglas  insulation. 

“Our  greatest  difficulties  will  come 
with  repairs  and  alterations  to  already 
existing  structures,”  laments  Jones. 
“We’ll  be  having  to  fit  new,  metric- 
measured  materials  to  such  standing. 
Imperial-measured  items  as  wall  panels 
and  pipes.” 

It’s  not  yet  clear  how  much  con- 
version will  cost,  nor  how  it  will  be 
funded.  Physical  Plant  has  already  in- 
vested in  some  SI  equipment,  and  money 
will  have  to  be  found  for  staff  training 
courses.  Soon,  if  you’re  a stationery 
engineer,  you’ll  be  learning  how  to  use 
SI  gauges  and  fittings,  and,  if  a groimds 
keeper,  you’ll  be  discovering  exactly  how 
many  kilograms  of  liquid  fertilizer  make  a 
garden  grow. 

“It  may  even  be  necessary  for  trades- 
men to  carry  two  sets  of  tools  for  a while,” 
says  Jack  Brook,  executive  assistant  in  the 
Office  of  the  Vice-President  — Business 
Affairs,  whose  duties  include  serving  as 
metric  co-ordinator  for  the  entire  far- 
flung  University. 

Fortunately  for  Brook,  his  job  is  made 
easier  by  the  fact  that  engineering,  medi- 
cine, and  many  other  sciences  at  Uof  T 
have  been  using  SI  for  years  — again, 
because  of  the  simple  logic  and  consis- 
tency of  the  system,  and  its  international, 
lingua  franca  status. 

As  soon  as  we  settle  down  and  master 
metric,  the  rest  of  us  will  be  better  equip- 
ped to  understand  international  literature 
of  all  kinds,  scientific  and  otherwise. 
Professor  Stan  Kent  says.  A professor  of 
architecture  who  represents  his  fellow 
architects  on  the  federal  government’s 
Metric  Commission,  Kent  becomes  im- 
patient with  those  of  us  who  would  prefer 
to  ignore  the  metric  phenomenon  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  go  away. 

Conversion  to  the  metric  system  be- 
came a numerical  imperative  for  Canada, 
as  it  did  for  the  half-dozen  other  uncon- 
verted Western  nations,  when  the  nine 
Common  Market  countries  declared  that 
as  of  1978  they  would  accept  only  those 
imports  measured  and  labelled  in  metric, 
Kent  points  out. 

Rather  than  become  odd  country  out, 
Canada  had  to  fall  in  line,  and  next  thing 
many  of  us  knew,  we  hadn’t  the  vaguest 
idea,  once  the  radio  weather  man  had 
finished  his  forecast,  whether  to  venture 


outdoors  in  seersucker  shorts  or  woolen 
snuggles. 

Now  that  the  University  is  going 
metric,  too,  there’s  bound  to  be  a little 
confusion  at  first,  and  even  the  odd  flurry 
of  panic.  But  all  the  experts  assure  us  that 
there’s  nothing  to  worry  about. 

As  Jack  Brook  insists,  “Just  forget 
about  the  old  system  of  measures  and 
discover  the  simple  logic  and  consistency 
of  metric.” 

Of  course,  that’s  easy  for  him  to  say  — 
he  claims  to  be  able  to  make  sense  of  all 
those  new,  and  completely  mystifying, 
road  signs. 


A team  of  native  speakers  from  Northern 
Ontario  will  be  visiting  Toronto  from 
Wednesday,  Oct.  26  to  Saturday,  Oct.  29, 
sponsored_by  Pollution  Probe,  Grand 
Council  Treaty  No.  9,  and  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Labour,  among  others. 

U of  T faculty  members  interested  in 
having  the  team  address  their  classes  on 
such  topics  as:  native  culture  and  lifestyle 
in  the  Northern  Ontario  bush;  resources 
development  issues;  and  the  Hartt 
Commission  on  development  in  North- 
ern Ontario  (about  to  begin  hearings),  are 
invited  to  call  Charlene  Liska  or  Bart 
Higgins,  at  the  Canadian  Association  in 
Support  of  Native  Peoples,  964-0169. 

The  native  team  will  be  making  a slide 
show  presentation  on  the  North  on 
Friday,  Oct.  28  at  1 p.m.  in  the  Royal 


Ontario  Museum  theatre.  Admission  to 
the  shde  presentation  is  free  and  the 
public  is  encouraged  to  attend. 


Drive  o belief 
boigoin  uiilh  o 

Oedit  Union 
loon! 


Buying  a car  is  a major  investment. 
You  want  to  be  sure  that  the  price  you 
pay  is  the  best  in  town.  So  it  makes 
sense  to  save  on  the  price  of  your  loan 
too.  And  the  place  to  do  that  is  at  your 
Credit  Union. 

A Credit  Union  loan  saves  you 
money  in  many  ways  and  your  Credit 
Union  will  help  you  work  out  the  plan 
that  saves  you  the  most.  Your  loan  is 


life  insured  at  no  extra  cost,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  our  master 
policy.  The  interest  you  pay  helps  to 
increase  the  dividends  you  receive  on 
your  savings  deposits  and  shares.  And 
you  can  pay  off  the  loan  before  matur- 
ity without  penalty. 

You’ve  got  a good  thing  going  for 
you  at  your  Credit  Union.  Talk  to  us 
first.  And  Save. 


loon/ imdcf  $1500 n, 
loon/  evcf  $1500-  n*5 


Sesqui  Events 

Continued  from  Page  12 


UTFA  okays  maternity  policy 


Thursday  13 

The  Provincial  University,  1850-1906, 
first  of  two  lectures  on  The  History  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Prof.  G.M.  Craig,  Department  of  His- 
tory. West  Hall,  University  College. 

4 p.m. 

World  of  Rehabilitation,  lecture. 

Dr.  Gustave  Gingras,  University  of 
Montreal.  Toronto  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine. 8 p.m.  (Physical-Occupational 
Therapy  Alumni  Association) 

Beethoven  Quartets,  fourth  lecture  in 
series  on  quartets  being  performed  by 
Orford  String  Quartet. 

Prof.  Harvey  Olnick,  Department  of 
History  & Literature  of  Music.  Walter 
Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  8 p.m. 
Free  to  concert  subscribers,  others  $1 
at  door. 

Help,  I’m  over  fifty!  first  of  six  lectures 
in  Sesquicentennial  series  The  Best  Age? 
The  Middle  and  Later  Years. 

Rev.  Gordon  Winch,  executive  director. 
Distress  Centre  I,  Toronto.  2080  South 
Building,  Erindale  College.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  series  $5,  single  $1.  Reser- 
vations and  information  telephone 
828-5214.  (Associates  of  Erindale) 

Accident  Investigation,  safety  seminar. 
James  H.  MinT)hy,  chief  safety  officer. 
4049Robarts  Library.  1.15  p.m. 

Bubble  Growth,  seminar. 

Dr.  Joseph  Katz,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology.  252  Mechanical  Building. 
3.10  p.m.  (Mechanical  Engineering) 

The  One  Law  of  Sex,  talk  in  Your 
relationship  with.  . .series. 

Letting  relationships  work  out.  Pen- 
darves  Room,  International  Student 
Centre.  12.15  p.m.  (Integrity  Group) 

Friday  14 

Megalopolis,  fourth  of  nine  lectures  in 
Lunch  & Learn  Club  Series  I,  The 
U rban  Revolution. 

Alexander  B.  Leman,  Leman  Group  Inc. 
Innis  College  Town  Hall.  12.15  p.m. 
Registration  fee  $15  for  four  series  of 
lectures,  information  telephone 
978-2400. 

Options,  conference  on  the  future  of  the 
Canadian  federation. 

Public  sessions.  Convocation  Hall, 

Oct.  14  and  15.  See  advertisement 
page  11. 

Saturday  15 

Alternatives  Canada,  Canadian  Univer- 
sity Students  symposium  with  Options 
conference. 

Claude  Ryan,  editor,  Le  Devoir.  Con- 
vocation Hall.  1.45  p.m. 

Blue  vs  York,  football. 

Homecoming  game.  Varsity  Stadium. 

2 p.m.  Reserved  tickets  $4,  $3.50  and  $3; 
student  general  admission  $1.50.  Ticket 
information  978-41 15. 

Homecoming  after-the-game-bash. 
Football  Blues  special  guests.  Great  Hall, 
Hart  House.  4.30  p.m. 

Sunday  16 

Swimmer’s  ear andwater pollution,  second 
in  fall  series  of  special  Sesquicentennial 
lectures  at  Science  Centre. 

Prof.  Patricia  Seyfried,  Department  of 
Microbiology  & Parasitology.  Main 
auditorium,  Ontario  Science  Centre. 

3 p.m. 

Beethoven  Quartets,  fourth  concert  in 
series  by  Orford  Quartet. 

Walter  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
3 p.m.  Tickets  $6,  students  and  senior 
citizens  $4.  Box  office  978-3744. 

Purcell  String  Quartet,  concert. 

Great  Hall,  Hart  House.  8 p.m.  Free 
tickets  available  to  HH  members  from 
hall  porter. 


U of  T Symphony  Orchestra,  conductor 
Victor  Feldbrill. 

Soloist  for  Tchaikovsky  Piano  Concerto 
No.  1,  Jane  Hayes,  third  year  student  in 
performance  degree  program. 
MacMillan  Theatre,  Edward  Johnson 
Building.  8.30  p.m.  Tickets  $3, 
students  and  senior  citizens  $1.50. 

Box  office  978-3744. 

Of  Earth  and  Fire  and  three  other 
films,  second  of  six  week  series  of  films 
complementing  exhibition  A Gather  of 
Glass. 

Techniques  of  glass  making.  Theatre, 
ROM.  7.30  p.m. 

Monday  17 

The  Legacy  of  Jacob  Bronowski,  sympos- 
ium on  the  interpretation  of  science. 
Sessions  in  auditorium.  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  and  lecture  theatre.  Faculty  of 
Library  Science.  See  story  page  1. 

Tuesday  18 

On  Perception,  first  in  six  week 
series  of  lectures  withi4  Gather  of  Glass. 
Prof.  Marshall  McLuhan,  Centre  for 
Culture  and  Technology.  Theatre, 
ROM.  7.30  p.m. 

Poverty  in  the  Third  World  — and  in  our 
Own,  second  of  four  lectures  in  the  Ses- 
quicentennial series  Towards  2077. 

W.  David  Hopper,  International  De- 
velopment Research  Centre,  and  R.C. 
Baetz,  MPP,  formerly  Canadian  Coimcil 
on  Social  Development.  Chairman,  Prof. 
S.D.  Triantis,  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sci- 
ences Building.  8 p.m. 

Faculty  evaluations  and  faculty  develop- 
ment: The  odd  couple,  seminar. 

Prof.  Dent  Rhodes,  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity. Room  301,  65  St.  George  St. 

12  noon  to  2 p.m.  (Educational  De- 
velopment) 


At  its  first  meeting  this  year  held  on  Sept. 
14,  the  UTFA  Council  approved  the 
University’s  new  maternity  leave  policy, 
negotiated  last  spring.  The  policy  now  be- 
comes a part  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement,  and  cannot  be  changed  with- 
out mutual  consent.  _ 

Under  the  policy,  a female  member  of 
staff  is  entitled  to  15  weeks  of  paid 
maternity  leave  without  loss  of  status, 
promotion  or  tenure  eligibility,  or  other 
rights  and  privileges. 

In  other  action,  the  coimcil  approved  a 
new  slate  of  committees  and  heard  a 
report  by  Professors  Cecil  Yip  (Banting 
& Best)  and  Roger  Ellis  (Dentistry)  on  the 
development  of  a new  and  improved 
dental  plan  that  should  be  ready  for 
faculty  consideration  in  October. 

This  year,  UTFA’s  Salary  and  Benefits 
Committee  will  be  chaired  by  Professor 
Gary  Heinke  of  Civil  Engineering.  The 
Pension  Committee  will  be  headed  by 
Professor  Derek  Manchester  of  Physics. 
One  hundred  new  members 
According  to  the  association’s  president. 
Professor  Jean  Smith,  100  new  members 


The  U of  T Staff  Association  has  had  to 
raise  its  fees  to  $2.50  per  month  from  the 
$1  that  had  been  charged  since  the 
association  was  formed  eight  years  ago. 
Although  the  higher  fee  was  passed  by  the 
general  meeting  in  April  and  by  the  board 
of  representatives  at  its  July  meeting,  it 
cannot  be  deducted  automatically. 

Each  member  must  sign  a new  form  to 
authorize  payroll  deduction  of  the  new 
fee. 


have  joined  UTFA  in  the  first  week  of 
“the  first  membership  drive  in  several 
years”. 

The  next  phase  of  the  drive  will  involve 
a personal  approach  to  all  non-members 
by  their  constituency  representative. 

Asked  if  he  thought  last  spring’s  agree- 
ment with  the  Governing  Council  was 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  member- 
ship, Smith  said,  “There’s  no  doubt 
about  it.  Many  people  were  waiting  to  see 
how  negotiations  would  end. 

“The  fact  that  they  ended  successfully, 
with  great  reasonableness  displayed  by 
both  sides,  certainly  has  helped  convince 
faculty  members  and  librarians  that  their 
interests  are  being  served  effectively.” 

UTFA’s  present  membership  is  1615. 


If  you  were  a member  of  UTS  A and 
have  not  re-applied  since  April,  you  have 
automatically  been  dropped  from  the 
membership  list.  UTSA  has  sent  an 
application  for  membership  and  payroll 
deduction  authorization  to  all  members 
of  the  administrative  staff.  If  you  have  not 
received  your  copy,  or  would  like  more 
information  about  the  association, 
telephone  UTSA  at  978-8844. 


CHRISTMAS 

FLIGHTS 

TO 

VANCOUVER  and  HALIFAX 


TORONTO/VANCOUVER/TORONTO 


$19900* 


DECEMBER  20  RETURN  JANUARY  03 
DECEMBER  21  RETURN  JANUARY  05 


TORONTO/HALIFAX/TORONTO  $12^00* 

DECEMBER  19  RETURN  JANUARY  03 

* S50  deposit  required  at  time  of  booking.  Balance  payment  including  Canadian  transportation  tax  of 
$8.00  due  60  days  prior  to  departure.  Cancellations  received  up  to  60  days  prior  to  departure  are  subject  to 
a cancellation  fee  of  $50;  within  60  days  the  full  fare  is  forfeit.  Although  there  is  no  minimum  advance 
booking  period  space  is  limited,  so  book  early  to  assure  yourself  of  a seat.  After  Oct.  21  77  Vancouver 
price  will  be  $219.00. 


BOOK  NOW  WITH: 

CANADIAN  UNIVERSITIES  TRAVEL  SERVICE  LTD. 

44  ST.  GEORGE  STREET 
(416)  979-2604 

OWNED  AND  OPERATED  BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  STUDENT  COUNCILS 

(CANADA) 


UTSA  membership  fee  change 


Houses  too  dcUl*?  Arts  and  Science  nominations 

just  dig  deeper,  say  civil  engineers 


Underground  houses  are  the  answer  to 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  urban  accom- 
modation, particularly  in  the  Canadian 
environment,  say  two  U of  T engineers. 

According  to  Professors  Jean  Claude 
Roegiers  and  John  Timusk  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering,  building 
houses  underground  — deep  enough  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  insulating 
characteristics  of  the  soil,  but  designed  to 
let  in  daylight  and  fresh  air  — results 
in  significant  savings  in  heating  and 
maintenance  costs. 

Research  shows  heating  costs  could  be 
as  little  as  one-tenth  of  the  costs  of  heating 
conventional  dwellings,  and  maintenance 
would  be  a fraction  of  what  it  is  now. 
“Underground  houses  could  last  for 
hundreds  of  years,”  says  Roegiers. 

“Furthermore,  how  else  could  you 
have  a roof  garden  at  ground  level?” 

Going  underground  prevents  exposure 
to  severe  weather  and  has  tremendous 
energy-conservation  potential,  since  it 
can  be  utilized  on  a massive  scale  in  an 
urban  setting. 


Prof.  Jean  Claude  Roegiers  and  a model  of  an 
underground  house  complete  with  roof  garden 


Roegiers  and  Timusk  envisage  two 
types  of  what  they  call  “soil-insulated” 
dwellings:  a semi-submerged  structure, 
which  will  utilize  the  material  from  the 
excavation  as  a cover,  with  windows  at  the 
surface;  and  a fully-submerged  structure 
built  around  an  “atrium”,  or  central 
courtyard,  that  is  open  to  the  sky.  The 
thick  earth  cover  is  sodded  and  land- 
scaped, creating  a park-like  setting  even 
in  a high-density  urban  area. 

Roegiers,  a geotechnical  engineer,  and 
Timusk,  a materials  specialist  who  is 
in  Sweden  on  research  leave,  are  trying  to 
interest  government  and  private  business 
in  starting  a full-scale  development 
program  and  demonstration  project. 


Student  nominations  open 


Due  to  an  insufficient  number  of  student 
nominations  having  been  received  dur- 
ing the  1977  spring  elections  for  seats  on 
the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  from  Division  IV  of  the  school,  a 
by-election  will  be  held  to  fill  the  three 
vacant  seats  in  the  following  disciplines: 
anatomy,  biochemistry,  botany,  clini- 
cal biochemistry,  community  health, 
dentistry,  forestry,  immunology,  medical 
biophysics,  medical  science,  micro- 
biology & parasitology,  nursing,  nutrit- 
ion & food  science,  pathology,  pharma- 
cology, pharmacy,  physiology,  psy- 
chology, surgery,  zoology. 

Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained  at 
any  Division  IV  graduate  department  of- 
fice, the  Graduate  Students’  Union  office 


or  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 

63  St.  George  Street. 

Student  nominations  will  be  open  until 
4 p.m.,  Friday,  October  7.  Completed 
nomination  forms  must  be  returned  to  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  63  St. 
George  Street,  prior  to  this  time  in  order 
to  be  valid.  Elected  members  will  serve 
until  June  30,  1978. 


Members  of  the  University  community 
are  reminded  that  nominations  for 
positions  on  the  general  and  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Arts  and  Science  Council 
must  be  in  the  faculty  office,  1006  Sidney 
Smith  Hall,  by  4 p.m.  on  Friday, 

October  7. 


Nomination  forms  and  a list  of  vacan- 
cies are  available  from  the  faculty  office, 
college  registrars,  departmental  offices, 
and  the  offices  of  the  Association  for 
Part-time  University  Students  and  the 
Arts  and  Science  Union. 


100,000  calls  a day 


ometimes  when  I leave  this  place, 
d there  are  numbers  buzzing  around 
in  my  head  for  hours,”  exclaims  Ada 
Phillips,  chief  telephone  operator  for  the 
University,  and  a 23-year  U of  T veteran. 

Mrs.  Phillips  and  her  staff  of  four 
handle  some  100,000  calls  a day,  while 
riding  herd  on  4,094  University  tele- 
phone lines,  so  it’s  little  wonder  if  by 
5.30  p.m.,  when  the  switchboard  shuts 
down,  they  sometimes  feel  just  a little 
frazzled. 

In  a soimdproofed  room  that’s  decora- 
ted in  orange  and  pale  yellow,  the  chief 
operator  sits  before  a small  consul,  facing 
her  all-female  team.  The  ringing  of  tele- 
phones is  never  heard.  Instead,  lights 
blink  intermittently  on  each  consul, 
subdued  by  a shield  of  amber-coloured 
glass.  The  operators  work  with  impres- 
sive speed  and  efficiency,  and  though  all 
five  are  usually  talking  at  once,  there  is 
less  noise  than  in  most  offices  of  the  same 
size.  For  at  least  one  visitor,  in  fact,  the 
near-silence  seemed  almost  eerie,  under 
the  circumstances. 

In  front  of  each  operator  is  a U of  T 
directory,  arranged  in  a large,  upright 
filing  system,  that  is  referred  to  hundreds 
of  times  in  the  course  of  a day.  One  of  Ada 
Phillips’  responsibilities  is  updating  the 
directories,  to  keep  track  of  the  various 
changes  that  are  made  daily  in  the  system. 
Despite  the  changes,  Ada  knows  one  in 
five  numbers  by  heart. 

The  switchboard  connects  calls  within 
the  University,  sends  calls  out,  and  takes 
them  in,  and  die  operators  have  a lot  more 
to  do  than  simply  transferring  calls  and 
suppl)dng  questioners  with  U of  T 
“locals”. 


At  home,  chief  telephone  operator  Ada  Phillips 
asks  her  husband  to  answer  it 


Frequently,  an  outside  caller  has  no 
idea  of  precisely  whom  he  wishes  to  talk 
to,  or  even  what  department  he  wants  to 
be  put  in  touch  with.  Then  it  becomes  the 
task  of  the  operator  to  help  him  decide, 
through  a sl^ul  and  patient  application 
of  what  is  often  referred  to  elsewhere 
around  the  University  as  the  Socratic 
method. 

The  operators  also  peruse  all  the 
various  U of  T newspapers,  the  better  to 
answer  the  dozens  of  queries  that  come 
their  way  daily  about  campus  events. 

It  takes  about  a year  before  you  are  suf- 
ficientiy  knowledgeable  about  the  Uni- 
versity’s many  aspects  to  work  at  full 
capacity,  says  the  chief  operator.  “But 
the  most  important  thing  is  to  be  friendly. 
We  might  be  the  first  contact  the  caller 
has  ever  had  with  the  University.” 

During  the  working  day,  does  Ada 
Phillips  ever  place  a call  to  afriend,  justto 
pass  the  time  of  day? 

“I  never  call  anyone  just  to  chit-chat,” 
she  says . “In  fact  when  the  phone  rings  at 
home,  I usually  ask  my  husband  to 
answer  it.” 


Tnf*Af«i-A 

Aortmvo  For  as  little 

Free  Theatre  $9  00 


With  drama,  music  and  comedy. 

An  ali-Canadian  season  in  “the  most  attractive  smali 
theatre  you  could  find  anywhere.” 

Works  by  Carol  Bolt,  Tom  Hendry,  William  Lane,  Martin 
Kinch,  John  Palmer  and  many  more.  Everything  from  a 
musical  set  in  Toronto,  circa  1880,  to  a play  about  a 
fugitive,  a film  director  and  a crazy  lady. 

For  a free  copy  of  the  1977-78  season  calendar,  call 
Toronto  Free  Theatre  at  368-7601. 
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PhD  Orals  Library  News 


Short  term  loans 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  hstings  with  the  Ph.D.  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Wednesday,  October  5 
Carol  Kathleen  Kerven,  Department  of 
Anthropology,  “Underdevelopment, 
Migration  and  Class  Formation  in  the 
North  East  District  of  Botswana.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  R.  Lee. 

Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  October  6 
Phihp  Alan  Davis,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Wave  Dynamics  and  the 
Stability  of  Atmospheric  Shear  Flows.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  W.R.  Peltier. 
Room  307,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Randy  Allen  Scott,  Department  of 
French,  “The  Changing  Influence  of 
Itahan  Literary  Theory  on  the  Poetic 
Doctrines  of  the  Pleiade.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  V.E.  Graham.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Friday,  October  7 
James  Randell  Rossiter,  Department 
of  Physics,  “Interpretation  of  Radio 
Interferometry  Depth  Soimding,  with 
Emphasis  on  Random  Scattering  from 
Temperate  Glaciers  and  the  Lunar 
Surface.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  D. 
Strangway.  Room  309, 63  St.  George  St., 
11  a.m. 

Karis  Crawford,  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies,  “The  Afiddle  Enghsh  Pety  Job: 
A Critical  Edition  with  a Study  of  its 
Place  in  Late  Medieval  Rehgious 
Literature.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
A.G.  Rigg.  Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Thursday,  October  13 

Christiaan  Glerum,  Faculty  of  Forestry 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  “Forma- 
tion and  Distribution  of  Food  Reserves 
During  Autumn  and  Their  Subsequent 
Utilization  in  Jack  Pine.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  J.J.  Balatinecz.  Room  309, 

63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  October  14 
Hildegard  M.  Martens,  Department  of 
Sociology,  “The  Relationship  of 
Religious  to  Socio-Economic  Divisions 
Among  the  Mennonites  of  Dutch- 
Prussian-Russian  Descent  in  Canada.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  S.D.  Clark. 
Room  201,  65  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Angus  Braid,  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Drama,  “The  Adelphi  Drama  (1825  to 
1858:  A Theatrical  Tradition).” 

Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  L.L.  Marker. 
Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Ralph  Thomas  Carsten,  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  “Simplified 
Statistical  Models  of  Single  and  Multiple 
Newhall  Loops.”  Thesis  supervisors: 
Profs.  E.E.  Newhall  and  M.J.M.  Posner. 
Room  307,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Robert  George  Charles  McElroy, 
Department  of  Physics,  “A  Nuclear 
Quadrupole  Resonance  Study  of  the 
Cubic  to  Tetragonal  Phase  Transition  in 
R2PtX6  Compounds.”  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  R.L.  Armstrong.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  October  17 
Priscilla  Anne  Galloway,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “Sexism  and  the 
Senior  English  Curriculum  in  Ontario 
Secondary  Schools.”  Thesis  sup>ervisor: 
Prof.  J.  Mclnnes.  Round  Room,  Massey 
College,  10  a.  m. 

Edward  J.  Palumbo,  Department  of 
English,  “Sciences  and  Poetries:  The 
Theories  and  Practicesof LA.  Richards.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  R.A.  Greene. 
Room  307, 63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Howard  Bruce  Gelfand,  Department  of 
Dentistry,  “A  Study  of  the  Epithelial- 


Connective  Tissue  Relationships  in  the 
Dento-Gingival  Junction.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  A.R.  Ten  Cate.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Nasim  UUah  Khan,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “Systems-based 
Individualized  Learning  in  Early  Child- 
hood: A Longitudinal  Study  of  Infor- 
mation Concept  Learning  in  Infants  and 
Young  Children  Based  on  an  Interactive 
Systems  Model  of  Diagnostic  Moni- 
toring.” Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  W. 
Fowler.  Round  Room,  Massey  College, 

2 p.m. 

Allan  Bernard  HoUinger,  Department  of 
Physics,  “The  High  Resolution  Raman 
Spectrum  of  Gaseous  Benzene  and 
Benzene-d6.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
H.L.  Welsh.  Room  435E,  Ramsay 
Wright  Zoological  Labs,  3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  18 
Gwyneth  Marie  Boodoo,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “The  Structure  of 
Binary  Data.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof. 
R.P.  McDonald.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Donald  Robert  Sadoway,  Department  of 
Metallurgy  & Materials  Science, 
“Thermodynamic  Properties  of  Some 
Alkali-Metal  Hexachloroniobates  and 
Hexachlorotantalates,  and  the  Sepa- 
ration of  Niobium  and  Tantalum.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  S.N.  Flengas. 
Room  309, 63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Daryl  Babcock,  Department  of  English, 
“The  Historical  Novels  of  John  Dos 
Passos.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  T. 
Adamowski.  Round  Room,  Massey 
College,  2 p.m. 

Michael  John  Tucker,  Department  of 
Pohtical  Economy,  “Canada’s  Roles  in 
the  Disarmament  Negotiations:  1957- 
1971.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  F.J.C. 
Griffiths.  Room  111,  63  St.  George  St., 

4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  19 

Marjorie  Joyce  Garson,  Department  of 
English,  “Images  of  the  Self:  Chastity 
Figures  in  The  Faerie  Queene.  ” Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.I.C.  Graziani.  Room 
1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

George  Mandrapilias,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  “Vinyl  Cation  Intermediates 
in  Solvolytic  and  Electrophilic  Re- 
actions.” Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  K. 
Yates.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Peter  Paul  Koprowski,  Department  of 
Music,  “Music  for  Four  Peripeteia  and 
Orchestra.”  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J. 
Weinzweig.  Room  310,  Edward  Johnson 
Building,  3 p.m. 
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Each  academic  year,  faculty  members, 
students,  and  library  staff  members  are 
faced  with  the  same  problem  — required 
readings.  Professors  have  to  assign  them. 
Students  have  to  read  them.  Library  staff 
members  have  to  ensure  that  they  are 
available. 

From  the  librarian’s  standpoint,  the 
most  descriptive  name  for  books  that 
have  been  identified  as  required  readings 
is  short  term  loans  (STL),  and  in  the 
Sigmund  Samuel,  Science  and  Medicine, 
and  Engineering  Libraries,  it  is  in  the 
short  term  loans  area  that  such  materials 
are  found. 

At  the  Robarts  Library,  however,  short 
term  loans,  are  obtainable  from  the 
students’  reserve  shelf,  even  though  to 
“reserve”  a book  usually  means  that  the 
borrower  arranges  to  acquire  upon  its 
return  a volume  currently  charged  out  to 
someone  else. 

How  do  books  get  placed  on  STL? 
The  initiative  lies  with  the  professor,  who 
is  asked  to  submit  his  course  reading  lists 
(including  all  book  needs,  not  just 
required  readings)  at  least  three  months 
in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  classes. 
Though  this  may  seem  an  inordinately 
long  preparation  period,  remember  that 
all  items  must  be  “searched”  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  already  in  the  library’s 
collection  in  sufficient  quantities,  or  if 
they  need  to  be  ordered,  frequently  from 
abroad. 

Special  forms  are  sent  out  in  March  to 
the  library  representative  in  each  depart- 
ment in  order  that  book  requirements 
may  be  reported  easily  and  efficiently. 
(Additional  copies  may  by  obtained  from 
Mrs.  E.E.  Ziplans  at  978-2306.) 

The  forms  are  forwarded  to  the  STL 
section,  where  they  are  processed;  the 
titles  are  controlled  bibhographicaUy, 
and  the  items  are  removed  from  the 
shelves,  labelled  to  show  their  new 
status  and  loan  period,  and  shelved  in 
call  number  order  in  a discrete  sequence, 
whereupon  they  become  part  of  a separ- 
ate, albeit  temporary,  collection. 

The  combined  effects  of  the  increasing 
number  of  seminar-type  classes  and 
decreasing  budgets  for  purchasing 
multiple  copies  has  created  extra  pressure 
on  short  term  loans.  At  the  end  of 
1976-77,  Bonnie  Bessner,  assistant 
collections  librarian  at  “Sig  Sam”, 
reported  that  over  550  reading  hsts  had 
been  processed  there.  Already  this  year, 
195  lists,  for  both  imdergraduate  and 
graduate  courses,  have  been  submitted. 

When  students  complain  that  they 
can’t  find  the  books  and  journal  articles 
they  have  been  told  to  read,  it  is  often 
because  they  have  not  been  informed  that 
these  items  have  been  removed  from  the 
open  shelves  and  put  on  STL,  there  being 


no  indication  of  such  a move  in  the 
microcatalogues,  so  it  is  important  that 
the  professor  let  them  know. 

While  he  is  at  it,  the  professor  might 
also  tell  students  that  if  a particular 
book  is  not  to  be  foimd  on  the  regular 
shelf,  they  should  check  at  the  infor- 
mation desk  in  the  appropriate  subject 
area.  It  may  be  that  they  are  having  to  seek 
out  material  that  has  been  put  on  STL  for 
another  course. 

When  looking  for  journal  articles  on 
reading  lists,  students  should  check  the 
small  catalogue  in  the  reference  area  in 
“Sig  Sam”.  All  photocopies  of  articles  in 
storage  or  on  STL  are  listed  there,  and 
those  on  STL  are  marked  with  a plastic 
sleeve.  Help  in  finding  journal  articles  not 
on  reading  lists  may  be  foimd  at  the 
information  desk. 

The  STL  collection  is  never  static,  but 
is  constantly  changing.  As  the  need  for  an 
item  is  satisfied,  it  is  removed  and  placed 
back  on  an  open  shelf.  Nothing  is  left  on 
STL  at  the  end  of  May,  so  it  is  important 
for  the  faculty  member  to  remember  to 
submit  lists  each  year. 

The  professor  is  the  best  monitor 
of  the  effectiveness  of  short  term  loans. 

If  students  complain  they  can’t  get  the 
materials  they  need,  please  contact: 

— at  Sigmimd  Samuel,  Bonnie 
Bessner  (978-8709),  Francis  Eastman 
(978-5328) 

— at  Science  and  Medicine,  Kay  Marie 
MacKenzie  (978-3080) 

— at  Engineering,  Bonnie  Brown 
(978-6654) 

— at  Robarts,  Susan  Stone  (978-2288) 

— at  Scarborough,  Michele 
Wiederkehr  (284-3202) 

— at  Erindale,  Evelyn  Scott(828-5239) 

Professorial 
library  cards 

Several  faculty  members  have  suggested 
having  evidence  of  professorial  status  ap- 
pear on  the  new  library  cards,  and  the 
library  has  agreed  to  add  the  designation, 
“Professor”,  where  appropriate. 

Those  assistant  professors,  associate 
professors  and  full  professors  wishing  to 
have  their  cards  amended  in  this  way  may 
bring  or  send  their  cards  to  the  Robarts 
Library  (third  floor).  Reader 
Registration  Office,  c/o  Miss  Vivian 
Beeching. 
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What  ami 
doing  here? 


A t Hart  House 's  ‘ ‘Wide  Open  House  ’ ’ on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  27,  mime  Bibi  Caspari 
pretended  she  was  somewhere  else 


m 


Forum 


It’s  stiU  political  intervention 


D.F.  Mettrick’s  comments  in  the  Sept. 
12  issue  of  the  Bulletin  concerning 
“efforts  ...  to  influence  the  Business 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Governing 
Council  in  the  matter  of  the  University’s 
investments”  require  a reply. 

Prof.  Mettrick  adopts  the  position  of 
Stanford  University  President  Lyman. 
They  both  claim  that  endeavours  to  have 
the  University  review  its  investment 
policies  in  regard  to  their  role  in 
supporting  the  South  African  apartheid 
system  constitutes  an  attempt  to  trans- 
form the  University  into  a weapon  for 
social  change.  Prof.  Mettrick  approvingly 
quotes  Lyman  to  the  effea  that  the 
University  must  remain  an  “educational 
and  research  institution,  first,  last  and 
always”. 

Let  us  concede,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  University  should 
seek  out  a life  of  political  and  social 
amorality,  ignoring  the  calls  of  its 
collective  conscience.  Even  if  this  were  to 
be  the  case,  both  Mettrick’s  and  Lyman’s 
logic  would  still  be  fallacious.  The 
attempts  by  U of  T staff  and  students 
to  have  the  University’s  policies  of  invest- 
ment reviewed  was  bas^  on  the  fact  that 
those  investments  had  already  intervened 
in  the  world  of  politics  and,  through 
their  support  for  the  apartheid  system, 
intervened  on  the  wrong  side.  \S^en  one 
owns  |2‘/2  million  in  stocks  in  Canadian 
banks  that  have  repeatedly  tendered  loans 
to  the  white  minority  government  of 
South  Africa  — including  a loan  that  has 
directly  contributed  to  the  creation  of  a 
nuclear  weapon  capability  — and  when 
one  receives  handsome  dividends  on 
those  stocks,  one  has  intervened  politi- 
cally, whether  or  not  those  who  adminis- 
ter those  investments  choose  to  recognize 
it. 

In  the  convoluted  reasoning  of 


Mettrick  and  Lyman,  it  is  those  of  us 
who  call  for  an  end  to  such  political 
intervention  who  destroy  the  neutrality 
of  the  University.  In  reality,  it  is  in  such 
calls  that  the  last  hope  of  the  University 
for  a life  as  an  “educational  and  research 
institution,  first,  last,  and  always  ” is 
contained. 

Lastly,  it  would  have  served  Prof. 
Mettrick  well  if  he  had  been  fully 
candid  about  what  had  inspired 
President  Lyman  to  such  eloquence.  It 
was  the  protests  of  his  own  faculty  and 
students  against  the  violation  of  the  code 
of  university  neutrality  through 
Stanford’s  investments  in  banks  and 
corporations  conducting  “business  as 
usual”  with  South  Africa  that  led  Lyman 
to  produce  such  a transparent  defense. 
One  caimot  help  but  wonder  what  South 
African  students  and  teachers,  who  daily 
face  an  apartheid  government  propped 
up  by  such  investments,  think  of  his 
proclamation. 

Leo  Casey 
Vice-President 
Graduate  Students’  Union 


No  Bulletin  Oct  10 

The  Bulletin  will  not  be  published 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Monday, 
Oct.  10. 

The  next  issue  will  appear  on 
Monday,  Oct.  17.  Copy  deadhne 
is  noon,  Tuesday,  Oct.  11. 

The  staff  of  Information  Ser- 
vices wishes  for  all  of  our  readers 
a festive  Thanksgiving  weekend. 


6 free  public  sessions 
at  the  University  of  Toronto 

during  OPTIONS,  a national  conference  on  the  future  of  the  Canadian 
federation,  and  ALTERNATIVES  CANADA,  a Canadian  university 
students’  symposium 

October  1 4 and  1 5 at  Convocation  Hall 


COMMUNITIES  AND  IDENTITY  IN 
CANADA 

• Marcel  Rioux,  Sociologist, 

University  of  Montreal 

• John  Meisel,  Political  Scientist, 

Queen's  University 

• Peter  Ernerk,  Member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  N.W.T. 

• Les  Harris,  Vice  President,  Memorial 
University  of  Newfoundland 

• Keith  Spicer,  former  Commissioner 
of  Official  Languages 

• Manon  Vennat.  directeur  general. 
Centre  de  Linguistique  de  I’Entreprise 

NATIONALISM  AND  IDEOLOGY 

• Ramsay  Cook,  Historian, 

York  University 

• Yves  Martin,  recteur,  Universite 
de  Sherbrooke 

• Denis  Stairs,  Political  Scientist, 
Dalhousie  University 

REGIONAL  PERSPECTIVES  OF  THE 
CANADIAN  FEDERATION 
A panel  of  Cabinet  ministers  from 
some  provinces 

THE  CUSTOMS  UNION  ISSUE 

• Clarence  Barber,  Economist, 

University  of  Manitoba 

• Roma  Dauphin,  vice  doyen,  Universite 
de  Sherbrooke 

• Richard  Lipsey,  Economist, 

Queen's  University 

ALTERNATIVES  CANADA:  CANADIAN 
UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS'  SYMPOSIUM 

• Claude  Ryan,  Editor,  Le  Devoir 

FUNCTIONAL  FEDERALISM:  REPORTS 
FROM  WORKSHOPS 

• Michel  Bblanger,  President,  Banque 
provinciate  du  Canada 

• Thomas  Courchene,  Economist, 
University  of  Western  Ontario 


• Donald  Fowke,  Chairman,  Hickling- 
Johnston;  Harry  Meredith,  National 
Partner,  P S.  Ross  and  Partners 

• Robert  Lacroix,  Economist, 
University  of  Montreal 

• Michael  Oliver,  President, 

Carleton  University 

• Paul  Par6,  President,  Imasco 
Limited 

• Stanley  Roberts,  President. 

Canada  West  Foundation 


Ticket  Order  Form 


Name: 


Address: 


Please  send  me_ 


tickets  for  the 


following  sessions: 

Friday,  October  14,  1977 

□ Communities  and  Identity  in  Canada. 
9a.m.-12noon. 

□ Nationalism  and  Ideology,  1 :45  p.m.- 
3:45  p.m. 

□ Regional  Perspectives  of  the  Canadian 
Federation,  8 p.m.-IO  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  15, 1977 

□ The  Customs  Union  Issue  and  Func- 
tional Federalism,  8:45  a m. -1 2:30  p.m 

□ Alternatives  Canada:  Canadian  Uni- 
versity Students'  Symposium,  1:45  p.m  - 
3:45  p.m. 

□ Reports  from  the  Functional  Federa- 
lism Workshops.  4:15  p.m, -6  p.m. 

□ All  six  sessions 

Return  this  order  form  with  a stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope  to: 

OPTIONS  Conference  Office 
University  of  T oronto 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S 1A1 
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Sesqui  Events 


Monday  October  3 

Saccharin:  The  Controversial  Sweetener, 
lecnire. 

Dr.  Douglas  L.  Arnold,  Toxicology  Re- 
search Division,  Ottawa.  3163  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  1 1 a.m.  (Nutrition  & 
Food  Science  and  SGS) 

The  Present  Situation  of  Berlin,  lecture. 
Lothar  Loewe,  West  German  television 
correspondent,  former  bureau  chief.  East 
Berlin.  Croft  Chapter  House.  1 p.m. 
(European  Studies  Committee  CIS) 

Matter  in  the  Metre:  Speaking  Shake- 
speare’s Verse,  lecture. 

Ian  Richardson,  formerly  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company.  Innis  College 
Town  HaU.  4 p.m.  (Drama  Centre  and 
Theatre  Department,  York) 

Music  inNorthemFrench  Cathedrals  at  the 
End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Sesquicentennial 
lecture,  shde  illustrations. 

Prof.  Craig  Wright,  Yale  University. 

116  Edward  Johnson  Building.  4.10p.m. 
(Music  and  SGS) 

A TV  Correspondent  in  Divided  Germany, 
seminar. 

Lothar  Loewe,  West  German  television 
correspondent,  former  bureau  chief.  East 
Berlin.  Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College.  4 p.m.  (European  Studies 
Committee  CIS) 

Poetry  Beyond  Words. 

Sean  O’Huigin.  Library,  Hart  House. 

8 p.m.  (Library  Committee) 

Old  Canadian  Theatres,  sight  and 
sound  display. 

John  C.  Lindsay.  South  dining  room. 
Hart  House.  7.30  p.m.  (House  Com- 
mittee salon) 

Amateur  Radio  Club,  open  meeting. 
North  dining  room.  Hart  House. 

7.30  p.m. 

Renaissance  Herbals,  exhibition. 

Display  of  botanical  manuals,  fall  term 
exhibit  of  Centre  for  Reformation  and 
Renaissance  Studies.  Mezzanine  floor, 
Pratt  Library. 

The  Diversity  of  Fossil  Life,  exhibition. 
Lower  rotunda,  ROM,  to  Oct.  30. 
Tuesday  4 

Spanish  Explorations  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Coast  in  the  18th  Century,  lecture. 
Prof.  Tomas  Bartroli,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  2102  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4.15  p.m.  (Hispanic  Studies 
and  SGS) 

Peasant  life  and  values  in  the  Near 
East  in  late  antiquity,  colloquium. 

Prof.  Peter  R.L.  Brown,  Royal  Holloway 
College,  University  of  London.  Upper 
Library,  Massey  College.  4 p.m.  (Re- 
ligious Studies) 

Paleomagnetism  of  mid-silurian  rocks  from 
Southern  Ontario,  departmental  seminar. 

' Prof.  G.W.  Pearce,  Erindale  College.  202 
: Mining  Building.  4 p.m. 

; William  Shakespeare:  One  Man  in  His 
; T ime,  recital. 

( Ian  Richardson,  excerpts  from  leading 
( roles.  Burton  Auditorium,  York  Uni- 
] versity,  Downsview  campus.  8 p.m. 

\ (Drama  Centre  and  Theatre  Depart- 
( ment,  York.) 

I Wednesday  5 

1 Thermodynamic  and  Other  Phenomena  in 
I Deep  Mining,  seminar. 

5 Dr.  Austin  Whillier,  Chamber  of  Mines, 
5 Johannesburg.  252  Mechanical  Building, 
f 3. 10  p.m.  (Mechanical  Engineering) 

A Consumer’s  Guide  to  Education, 

1 seminar. 

1 Dr.  J.G.  Parr,  deputy  minister,  Ontario 
' Ministry  of  Colleges  & Universities. 

] 3227  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

[ (Physiology) 

[ A Spanish  Outpost  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
[ of  Canada  during  the  18th  Century, 


seminar. 

Prof.  Tomas  Bartroli,  University  of 
British  Columbia.  3050  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4.15  p.m.  (Hispanic  Studies 
and  SGS) 

Pat  Labarbara  Quartet,  jazz. 

East  Common  Room,  Hart  House. 

12  noon. 

Favourite  Things,  exhibition. 

Objets  d’art  from  private  collections  of 
Erindale  College  Associates,  faculty  and 
staff.  Erindale  College  Art  Gallery  to 
Oa.  31.  Gallery  hours:  Monday-Friday, 
9 a.m.-9  p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 

2-5  p.m. 

Thursday  6 

Cathedrals  of  Science:  Victorian  Labora- 
tory and  W orkshop  Architecture,  lecture. 
Prof.  W.H.  Brock,  Victorian  Studies 
Centre,  University  of  Leicester. 

203  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 

4 p.m.  (IHPST) 

On  the  Mechanics  of  Rock  Bursting,  sem- 
inar. 

Dr.  Horst  Lippmaim,  Technical  Univer- 
sity of  Munich.  252  Mechanical  Building, 
3.10  p.m.  (Mechanical  Engineering) 

Current  issues  of  contemporary  literary 
theory,  second  of  a series  of  14  special 
seminars. 

Prof.  Fredric  Jameson,  Yale  University. 
Croft  Chapter  House.  4 p.m.  For  details 
telephone  978-6363.  (Comparative 
Literature) 

Composers  I have  known  and  played  for, 
recital. 

Leo  Smit,  pianist.  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building.  2. 10  p.m. 

The  Spiral,  talk  in  Your  relationship 
with.  . . series. 

Former  NASA  scientist  on  relationship 
with  the  universe.  Pendarves  Room, 
International  Student  Centre.  12. 15p.m. 
(Integrity  Group) 

Five  Minutes  to  Midnight,  film. 

Two  hour  film  looks  at  global  conditions 
of  poverty  and  maldistribution  of 
resources.  Cumberland  Hall,  Inter- 
national Student  Centre.  7.30  p.m. 

(ISC  and  CUSO) 

Friday  7 

The  Large  City  in  the  Developing 


Countries,  third  of  nine  lectures  in  Lunch 
& Learn  Club  Series  I,  The  Urban 
Revolution. 

Anthony  A.  Churchill,  urban  operations 
adviser.  World  Bank.  Innis  College  Town 
Hall.  12.15  p.m.  Registration  fee  115  for 
four  series  of  lectures.  Information 
telephone  978-2400. 

Molecular  Clusters  and  Small  Metal 
Particles,  lecture. 

Prof.  J.M.  Basset,  Institut  deRecherches 
sur  la  Catalyse,  Villeurbanne  Cedex. 

1 19  Wallberg  Building.  1 p.m.  (Chemical 
Engineering  and  SGS) 

Frederick  W.  Cumberland,  unveiling  of 
plaque. 

Ceremony  in  front  of  International 
Student  Centre,  33  St.  George  St., 
to  mark  placing  of  Ontario  Heritage 
Foundation  plaque.  3 p.m. 

Oktoberfest. 

Band,  dancing,  carnival  events,  casino. 
Admission  varies  with  event.  Front 
campus.  1 p.m.  to  1 a.m.  (SAC) 

Frederick  W.  Cumberland,  exhibition. 
Special  display  including  photographs 
and  other  material  relating  to  Cumber- 
land’s career  and  interests.  Cumberland, 
19th  century  architect  who  designed 
University  College,  built  Cumberland 
House,  now  the  International  Student 
Centre,  as  his  family  home  in  1860. 
Cumberland  Hall,  ISC,  to  Oct.  14. 

Sunday  9 

How  the  kidney  affects  high  blood  pressure, 
first  of  fall  series  of  special  Sesqui- 
centennial lectures  at  Science  Centre. 
Prof.  Daniel  Osmond,  Department  of 
Physiology.  Main  auditorium,  Ontario 
Science  Centre.  3 p.m. 

Facets  of  Glass  and  A World  in  a Grain 
of  Sand,  first  of  six  week  series  of  films 
complementing  exhibition,  A Gather  of 
Glass. 

Introduction  to  glass.  Theatre,  ROM. 

7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday  11 

The  Engineering  Contribution  to  Man ’s 
Environment,  Sesquicentennial  lecture. 
Dr.  Albert  E.  Berry,  consulting  engineer. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
5.15  p.m.  (Civil  Engineering) 

Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  seminar. 
Lord  O’Neill  of  the  Maine,  prime  minis- 


ter of  Northern  Ireland,  1963-69.  Board 
Room,  Trinity  College.  4p.m.  (European 
Studies  Committee  CIS) 

Radioactive  Waste  Management:  Past, 
Present  and  Future,  departmental 
seminar. 

Dr.  A.T.  Prince,  Atomic  Energy  Control 
Board,  Ottawa.  202  Mining  Building. 

4 p.m.  (Geology) 

City  of  T oronto  Public  Health  Study, 
seminar. 

Profs.  Cope  Schwenger  and  Maureen 
Dixon,  Department  of  Health  Ad- 
ministration; Harding  LeRiche,  De- 
partment of  Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics;  and  Catherine  Chalin, 
Department  of  Behavioural  Science. 
4171  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
(Health  Administration) 

Wednesday  12 

Alphabet:  Mother  of  Invention,  first  of 
New  College  Public  Lectures. 

Prof.  R.K.  Logan,  Department  of 
Physics.  1017  New  College,  4.30  p.m. 

Frontiers  in  Diabetes,  Banting  Memorial 
Lecture. 

Dr.  George  S.  Cahill,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Auditorium,  Women’s  College 
Hospital.  5 p.m.  (Medicine) 

Paradigms  of  the  Present,  symposium. 
Invited  talks  by  Profs.  R.C.  Roeder, 
Astronomy;  H.C.  Corben,  Physics; 

M.F.  Filosa,  Biology;  H.A.  Regier,  En- 
vironmental Studies;  and  P.H.  Salus, 
Linguistics.  Discussion  groups  following 
talks  will  be  led  by  humanists . R-3 1 OT ^ 
Scarborough  College.  9.30  a.m.  to 

5.30  p.m.  Information  telephone 
284-3243. 

A Gather  of  Glass,  exhibition  of  glass 
through  the  ages. 

Displays  range  from  striped  Egyptian 
perfume  jar,  circa  1500  B.C.,  to 
aquamarine  horse  made  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, 1974.  Exhibition  Hall,  ROM,  to 
Dec.  31. 

Continued  on  page  8 
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